THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMSAT MACDONALD
interested in the behaviour of the Chancellor. He had
obviously been rattled at the reception of his speech. For the
first time in their experience of him, the Labour Party saw
him perturbed and nettled. His defence showed, in its jerky
sentences and long pauses of hesitation, how alarmed he was
at the effect that his speech had had upon the Members of his
Party. He had often before been at variance with them on
individual points of policy, but never had he to face the
definite hostility, the positive alienation of so many who had
been his lifelong admirers. He sensed the antagonistic atmo-
sphere, and his pale, peaked face was flushed, whilst his eyes
showed an excited sparkle as he strove to explain, persuade,
excuse.
There was one portion of his speech in the House that
had been welcomed by the Conservative Press. That was a
paragraph which was interpreted as an indication that Snowden
intended to cut unemployment benefit. Ten per cent had
actually been the figure mentioned in the Morning Post and
other Conservative newspapers as Snowden's definite intention.
At the meeting the Chancellor emphatically denied this. The
question of such an economy, he declared, had never arisen.
On the general question, although he had been compelled to
eat his words, he evidently did not do so with any goodwill.
There was no amiability in his demeanour and more than a
hint of testiness in his tone. No one likes to climb down and
Snowden less than most. The impression left on the meeting
was that, although Snowden had been conciliatory, he had
not been so from conviction, but was yielding to superior force.
He still held his opinion with that fanatical obstinacy which
was one of his more salient characteristics.
When he finished his speech, he sat down at the end of the
platform on MacDonald's left and began to smoke. He used
a long amber holder, often taking it from his lips and holding
it in his hand, as he glowered from under his brows at the
speakers in the body of the hall. They were making strong
speeches. He regarded them with his stern eyes as if his
interest in them was biological. He was not concerned with
their arguments. His look was one of ill-concealed cynicism.
In his Commons speech he had said what he believed. If he
had not said it then, he could not say * I told you so * when
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